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beside each other on the rock near the cavern, in 
delicious solitude, they heard neither the play- 
} ful whispers of Zephyr amongst the foilage, the 
} distant murmur of the torreot, nor the barmoni- 
ous concert of the songsters of the Woods. ‘They 
j listened alone to the energetic acc@its of love, 

aad the glowing words of sentiment; and when 
I an eloquent silence succeeded to these passion- 
jute effusions, they heard naught but their sighs, 











(MENS RECLUSE. 
(Continued from page 187.) 


‘No, my father,’ replied the orphan, in a firm 
tone, * | know the heart of the Recluse: fearless- 
ly dof make him the arbiter of my fate, in the 
conviction that heaven itself inspires my deter- 
mination.’ S 

‘You love him, then ” said Anselmo. Hand the throbbings of their hearts. 

*Could I tapi his bride, if I did not love As the hour of night approached, the Orphan 










him? Anselmo,” continued she, ‘do not refuse to 
At the foot of the 
holy altar invoke the All Powerful in behalf of 
Be it your task 


bless the nuptials of Elodie. 


the Orphan and her husband. 
to bestow my hand on— 


‘Au unknown! an adventurer, perbaps!” inter- 


rupted the dismayed Anselmo. 


* An adventurer!” indignantly repeated Elodie. 
‘Can you bestow so opprobrious an epithet on 
the generous deliverer of Conrad? Compared | 
with the chosen ofthe Virgin of Underlach,’ con- § 
tinued she, in an energetic and solema tove, 
‘the powerful Count de Norindall is bat an ob- 
The being to 
whom she has given her heart, could, if such 
were his choice, proudly rise to the level of the 
By birth and rank 


scure and nameless individual. 


highest powers of the earth. 
















guitted the Recluse with regret, and retired be- 
neath the humble roof. She felt that every mo- 
ment which separated her from her beloved, 
robbed ber of a portion of happiness. Charles, 
like a fathful warrior and tender lover, respect- 
fully and enthusiastically kept his vigils near 
the sanctuary of innocence; where guarded by 
love. and ia the power of the most passionate 
of adorers, the most confiding of mortals, the 
most beautiful of virgins, slept in all the purity 
of happiness! 

The wounds of Egbert which bad been slight, 
| Were already healed. Charles had-seen his bro- 
ther in arws, and informed hiw of bis happiness 


' 
' 


pable of any sacrifice, promised to accompany 
Charles to the altar, and assist at a marriage 


the Orphan is less worthy of the Recluse, than |] which was to separate him forever from Elodie 


the Recluse of her. 


alone" 


Proud of her husband, in § 
the midst of the desert, Elodie, though she might 
command glory, will obey the dictates of love 







‘P feelings of the prince. 


The night appeared endless to the Recluse. 
Atlength the morning dawned; but the appear- 
auce of mature harmonized but ill with the joyous 
Thick clouds overspread 


‘Elodie! cried Anselmo, astonished at the ithe sky, and the icy mountains arose in the dark 
enthusiasm which beamed in her countenance, and distant horizon like pallid spectres 
‘ the secret, then, is in your possession ; speak,f/ The Dove of the Monastery came from the 


what is his name ” 


* He will reveal it to you himself at the alter [paesphe 
Fevehing 


of Hymen. Beneath the roof of the chapel, that 
name will for the last time pass his lips. The 
Recluse forever renounces glory, grandeur, and 


the vanities of the world: and can a minister of 


heaven reproach him for his determination ?” 

The surprize of Anselmo increased as Elodie 
continued. “My father,’ said she, ‘ swear by 
your affection for me—swear by the God you 
worship—never to divulge the secret of the ex- 
istence of him, who, careless of power among 
men, will reveal to you his name in the presence 
of the Eternal alone.’ 

‘Ll ewear! exclaimed Anselmo, no longer 
doubting but that the exile of the mountain must 
be an illustrious personage. Elodie, that pure 
and irreproachable creature, could not Wave be- 
stowed her affections on a being devoid of vir- 
tue."—Anselino attempted not to influence ber 


fixed determination; and, on the evening of the | 


succeeding day, consented to unite her secretly 
to the Recluse in the chapel of the abbey. 

Notwithstanding Anselino’s endeavours to de- 
tain her at the presbytery, the Orphan retraced 
her steps to the wild mountain. She was unwil- 
liug to wound the heart of the prince, by se-m- 
ing to doubt bis virtue, or hesitating to trust her- 
self to his honour. Besides, it would have been 
cruel to abandon him on the eve of their nup- 
tiais. Her presence was unecessary to the Re- 
cluse, and she felt that her heart required the 
encouragement of his affection 

The enamaggred pair greeted each other with 
transport. Seated on the turf before the peace 
ful hermitage, by the mild light of the stars of 
heaven, they spoke with tender confidence of 
present happiness and of a blissful future The 
past was forgotten like a dream! As they sat 










itwhich the Rec 





wt; and, as she lovked upon the darkened at- 
o, she shuddered. "On the preceding 
nature had seemed to stile at her hap- 
piness: why did the dawn of morning appear 
like a harbinger of evil. 

But what enchantments canpot love effect? 
Charles spoke, and the terror of Elodie vanished! 
the air no longer appeared tempestuous; the 
clouds dispersed; she care¢é not what aspect na- 
ture wore, for her beloved was by her side. 

In the enjoyment of the purest delights, and 
in the expectation of perfect happiaess, Charles 
passed the day. Thesun bad not pierced 
through the dark gloom which shadowed the 
forest, and an impetuous wind from the burning 
deserts of the south arose. The Orpban and 
the Prince, favoured by the darkness, passed 
upperceived through the peaceful village of Un- 
derlach, and, reaching the monastery, entered 
the chapel. 

The nuptial torches were lighted, and incense 
burned in golden censers. Elodie knelt at the 
entrance of the sanctuary. Egbert, pale and 
tremblmg, awaited the lovers. He dared not look 
at the Orphan Anselmo stood at the altar ; his 
countenance was mournful and severe. That name 
refused to reveal but in the 
presence of the Eternal, was on the point of be- 





ling disclosed. The silent pastor, like a dispenser 


of justice. at one moment fixed his scrotinizing 
glance on the courtenance of Charles, on whom 
he gazed with horror, and the next turned them 
on Elodie with a look of compassion. 

The ceremony began kneeliug beside the 
Orphan, the Recluse feared, he knew not why, 
to offer bis thanks to Heaven Vainly did he 
seek at the marraige altar the God of Mercy: 
he saw but the God of T rror. 


The generous Count de Norindall, who was ca- } 





——— 
the lovers, in a solemn tone enquired of the 
bridegroom what vame and title he bore in the 
world. The Recluse shuddered as if thunder- 
struck at the question ; and in a faltering voice, 
he replied, ‘ Charles of Burgundy.’ 

Anselmo started back even to the altar. His 
hair steod on end, bis knees trembled beneath 
him, and, covering bis eyes with his hands, he 
uttered a shriek of horror. An awful silence 
followed this fearful ery, which echoing through 
the ancient arches, was lostia the distance, like 
the signal of the distressed vessel amidst the 
clouds of the tempest. 

Suddenly, raising his prophetic eyes towards 
the dome of the chapel, as if inspired, he rushed 
precipitately towards Charles. An unusual lus- 
tre shone in his menacing eyes. ‘So looked 
Moses when, descending in anger from wount 
Sinai, be appeared before the idolatrous Israel- 
ites, and broke the tables of the law 

The aspect of Anselmo was appalling. Thuo- 

der seemed to roll in his voice, and, like a mes- 
senger of celestin! vengeance he appear: d to 
advance through the glare of a thousand light- 
nings. 
‘Charles the Bold" cried he, ‘ thou scourge of 
nations! what power bas ealled thee from the 
tomb? Murderer of Saint Maur! darest thou 
approach the sacred altar, and effer thy hand to 
the child of thy vietim, reeking iu ber father’s 
blued? Infamous seducer! bebold' the spectre 
lof the injured frena advances towards thee, and 
casts the livid body of her infant at thy feet’ 
Sacrilegious warrier! dest thou not hear the 
cries of the wasgaered monks of this convent, 
murdered by thee on the Terrible Peak’ As- 
aassiu of nations! earth spurns thee with horror, 
and sacred temples reject thee. Fly. monster | 
pollute not these holy walls with thy odious 
presence! In the name of the Eterual I raise 
my voice :—Accursed be the wan of crime, the 
sangujvary conqueror, the sacrilegious wretch, 
and impious murderer'—Accursed be Charles 
the Bold!’ 

And the dark vaulted arches echoed all around 
—* Accursed 

At this moment an impetuous burricane, like 
an awfyl denunciation from heaven, shook the 
foundations of the building. Earth murmured, 
and the holy edifice trembled on its ancient base. 
The raging wind dashed out the old windows ot 
the sanctuary, and broke them tv atoms. and, as 
it whirled with fury towards the altar, the tapers 
were extinguished and the chapel! plunged in 
darkness. The abbey bell, shaken by the tem- 
pest, tolled ere and Elodie thought of the 
fatal sound which followed her first vow in the 
vault of the chapel 
‘This, then, is my nuptial benediction! ex- 
claimed she, sinking insensible on the cold mar 
ble. 

Like Heliodorus in the temple of Jerusalem, 
overthrown by the steed of the fiery angel, the 
unfortunate Dake of Burgundy fell prostrate on 
the earth. A deadly shivering ran through his 
veins, his blood ceased to flow, his haggard eyes 
closed, his limbs stiffened, he became convulsed ; 
and, uttering a dismal groan, he for some time 
lost the faculties of speech, of feeling, and of 
thought. 

Charles at length opened his eyes, and found 
himself supported by the Court de Norindall — 
By the pale glimmer of a torch which the wind 
had rekindled, the Prince sought for the Virgin 











The pastor of Underlach advancing towards 





of Underlach; but she had been removed from 
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the chapel to the monastery by Anselmo. The 
sacred fane was deserted. Terror breathed even 
im the midst of incense No human step, no hu- 
man voice, broke the fearful sileace of the grave. 
All beneath the fatal roof seemed struck by the 
baud of reprobation; and Charles heard ouly the 
dis..al ery of the bird of night, traversing with 
ominous # ing the deserted galleries of the chapel. 

Irremediable grief is sifentas the grave. — 
Charles had reached the climax of human mise- 
ry ; and in motionless stupor, like an effigy of 
his former self, he gazed fixedly on his friend, as 
if the image of Egbert had been entirely effaced 
from his memory He arose and walked, as if 
to convince himself that he yet retained the pow- 
er of motion and life; he acarcely seemed con- 
scious of his own existence. 

Quitting Egbert, he passed beneath the dark 
cloisters of the chapel His eye was haggard, 
hie step rapid ; and as he seated himself neara 
column, and beut his head towards the earth, a 
few incoherent words a few strange sounds passed 
his lips. He seemed to be holding mysterious 
converse with invisible beings. Egbert advan- 
ced towards him. and spoke. Charles motioned 
him te silence, and appeared listening to some 
unknown voice. 

The storm dispersed, and the Count de No- 
rindail at length succeeded in withdrawing his 
friend from the fatal church. He was leaving 
the abbey, when Charles suddenly stopped, and 
repulsing Egbert, exclaimed, ‘Whither am I 
going” 

*To the mountain.” a 

‘By whoseorder?” = ¢ 

* Elodie’s” 

This name, attered almost by chance, produ- 
ced a magical effect. The Duke unregistingly 
fotlowed his guide. Deprived, by the mercy of 
heaven, of his senses, he leaped i torrent, tra- 
versed the forest, ascended the mountain, and 
entered the hermitage, without knowing whence 
he came, or whither he bent his steps. 

Beneath the rustic roof, the unfortunate 
Charles, overwhelmed at length by excess of 
suffering, fel} senseless on the floor of his hut. 
Like 2 mass of lead, a lethargic siamber weigh- 
ed dows his weary limbs; aud tte repose of 














insensibility superseded, for some hours the 
of existence. 

Night spread her dark veil around, and the 
rain descended in torrents; while the Count de 
Norindall, scarcely less miserable than his 
prince, watched beside the inanimate body of 
Chartes. Suddenly he heard his name pronoun- 
eed, and on raising his eyes beheld father Ansel- 
mo. The astonished warrior remained silent, 
and su ing a first emotion of fary, turned 
away his head, then, pointing with a bitter 
smile to the miserable being extended before 
him, he exclaimed, ‘ There he is; thunder forth 
your anathemas against him, implacable minister 
of the vengeance of heaven! contemplate your 
victim! Behold,—on the rock of exile, beneath 
the thatch of poverty, behold this inanimate 
body; this being who, expelled from palaces, 
aod repulsed from the altar, is expiring in help- 
less misery. Behold the conqueror of Europe, 
the most powerful of princes, the hero of the 
., behold Charles the Bold! Art thou satis- 


The face of Atitelmo’ was “bathed * “tears — 
*It was the will of heaven.’said he ; ‘ { have ful- 
filled my office as a priest of the Almighty. I 
come to perform my duty as a pastor to mankind, 
My heart is wounded as deeply as yours ; vay, 
rer. I suffer even more acutely. Oh Eg- 

t when I cursed the Duke of Burgundy I 
1 was impelled by an irresistible force more pow- 
erful than my will. My mouth uttered words 
uniutended by my heart : and my curse, though 
it passed my lips, came not from my soul. A su 
persatural impulse guided me. 














heaven, I excommunicated at the monastery ; as 
the old man of the valley, | am come but to weep 
at the hermitage.’ Bed . 

Pity, grief, truth, and Christian charity, had 
stamped their sublime image on the features of 
the paster. As Egbert gazed ou Auselimo, 
and beheld bis tears, and his silver hair whit- 
ened with age, he no longer repulsed him. He 
sighed, but forbore to reproach. 

Generous Count de Norindall, continued An- 
selmo. ‘ Notwithstanding the darkness, the dan- 
gers of the , and my advanced age, | was 
resolved to Bee you tonight. God has given me 
strength to reach the hermitage, and perhaps his 
wrath may at let be apprased. The period for 
the cessation of divine vengeance may have ar- 
rived. Tell Charles—would to heaven he could 
hear me—tell bim not to yield to despair, for no 
misery can be irreparable.’ 

* How, then,’ said Egbert, ‘ have you any 

>» 


* Hope is the daughter of heaven!’ replied the 
old man, ‘ tet us therefore beware how we shun 
her advances. The Eternal, who by my lips 
pronounced his anathema, can likewise, through 
me vouchsafe a pardon. But, noble Egbert, if 

ou would save Charles and Elodie, be guided 
y my advice—assist the endeavours of the 
Pastor of Underlach.’ 

*Command my life,’ said Egbert, with anima- 
tion. * Speak ' What mast I do” 

* Detain Charles at the hermitage,’ answered 
Anselmo, ‘and let him be prevented from enter- 
ing the abbey for a few days. The daughter of 
Saint Maur is in imminent danger, and the least 
emotion may cecasion her death. The sight of 
the prince, at thie time, would inflict a mortal 
blow. Neither be nor f must appear before her 
Egbert, watch over Charies, while 1 return to 
attend Elodie. 

At these words, he was on the point of quitting 
the hut. Neither the tempest, the darkness of 
the forest, nor the rain, could intimidate Ansel- 
mo: his garments were soaked in wet, and his 
limbs paralized by the cold; but he was heedless 
of all. His ardent and pious sou! was unwindfal 
of its mortal trappings, and he would have yield- 





ed his life to recall the anathema he had been 
impelied to utter. 

Casting a fast look on the Duke of Burgundy, 
he returned towards him, and raising the iey 
haad of the prince, he exclaimed: * Unfortunate 
being!—For once in my life, I have been a 
barbarian! Just heaven” continued he, press- 
ing the hand of Charles within his own, * God of 
infinite mercy ! if any virtuous acts of mine me- 
rits a reward, save, I implore thee, the lives of 
Charles and Elodie. Sovereign arbiter of fate ' 
if an expiatory victim be required, I consent to 
be the sacrifice. Condemn me to the most crue] 
torments of penance, but be Charles and Elodie 
pesdoned and united, and | resign myself a wil- 
liog martyr! 

* Charles, | swear to thee never to divest my. 
self of the sackcloth ; my food shall be the herde 
of the forest, my driok the water of the fountain, 
and my couch the damp earth. May a life of 
privation and torture propitiate in thy favour 
the wrath of the Eternal, y st thou forget 
the dreadful curse with whi spite of myself 
| 1 was impelied to load thee.” ; 








His whole soul was displayed in this impas- 
sioned language. His fervent prayers were 
those of a religious enthusiast, and the uld man, 
offering himeelf as a sacrifice to the All-powerfal, 
craved the chastisemeuts of expiation, devoted 
himself to suffer, and would gladly have embra- 
ced martyrdom, te have restored his victims to 
life and happiness. 

Anselmo bad long departed from the moun- 
tain before the Duke of Burgundy recevered his 
senses The first beams of day had illumined 


an agent of the hut. ‘Elodie! Elodie! cried he eager 
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looking round him; but the gentle Voice of t 
Orphan replied not to the sumi.ons of ar 

The privce was restored to reg on but 
most melancholy expression pervaded his the 
tenance. His apparent tranquillity was “yey 
sult of intense suttering, his resignation Was ie 
ceitful: and his dismal recollections were 8 set 
of annihilation. In the course of his evential 
life Charles had exhausted all the Waili 
of misfortune, all the cries of rage, all the 
murmurings of remorse, and al! the accents of 
despair. Alas! his silence, of all his demoa. 
strations of grief was the most to be dreaded. 

The Count de Norindall yet continued to} 

He informed his friend of the nocturna) Visit of 
Anselino, its motive, aud his affecting prayerm 
Thoagh scarcely recovered from his wounds the 
pale and suffering Egbert had watch dari 
the night ip the hut ; andseem ved to im. 
molate hiwself for hisbrother in arms. Cher 
ashe gazed on him, and listened to bis 

felt his soul opening to the feelings of friendship; 
and a solitary tear escaped his eye. * Weep" 
eried Egbert, rushing into his aris, ‘Ob weep! 
heaven and earth have looked avxiously for that 
tear’ 

* Earth " replied the prince, ‘ earth can expect 
nothing from me but my wortal remaios; ad 
heaver—' 

‘Heaven,’ interrupted Egbert, ‘ heaven iss. 
peased, and the bright torch of Hymen may yet 
buro.’ 

Charles was silent. LEgbert's suggestion 
were all consoling; his words breathed of hope, 
and obedient to the wishes of his friend, ibe 
prince remained in the hermitage. Two days 
were passed in dreadful suspense; no intelli- 
gence arrived from the abbey ; and the Count de 
Norindall was fearful of quittiog Charies fora 
instant 

In this state of painful perplexity, and terrify. 
ing incertitude, Egbert fancied himsell abandoy 
ed by Anselmo, who, however, had sent bim, by 
various messeng: rs, intelligence of the deplom 
ble situation of the Orphan, and the progress of 
her illness. None of those messeugers bad 
dared to ascend the dreaded mountain ; but At 
selmo was deceived by the pretended answer 
they brought him. 

The third morning dawned on the valley. 
Charlex could no longer endure the horrible aur- 
iety which overwheliwed hiw. To escape from 
the vigilance of Egbert was now his only wish 
A noise was heard in the path leading from the 
base of the mountain to the hermitage. ‘ 
one approaches.’ cried Charles. The Count de 
Norindall rushing out, hastily descended the 
mountain. Vain was bis search, futile were bis 
expectations! The despairing Egbert returuel 
to the hut; but the prince had disappeared. 

The Duke of Burgundy crossed the torretl 
traversed the valley. and finding the door of the 
park open, entered the gardens of the monastery: 
He knew not how to gain access to the apart: 
meut of Eledie ; all the inhabitants of the valley, 
had retired to rest. He directed his steps 
wards the subterranean passage, which led te 
the chapel. Beneath the walls of the monastet] 
it was probable, even should he not see the Or 
phan, that he might meet sowe servant 
could inform him of ber fate. 

Charles paused before the grove where the 
mortal remains of Herstall reposed. There, for 
the first time, he had learned that he was 
ved. Desirous of beholding the grove of 
and death, he advanced, and putting aside the 
foilage, what a sight met his bgildered gaze: 
White as the snow flake on the fr of the Alps 
and drooping as the branch of the weeping ¥ 
low, a pale and melancholy form was leaning 
age’ ist the sepulchral cross. Charles trembing 

hope and fear, approached the figure. 
irgin of the Grove, raisiog her bead, per 
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ceived her lover. ‘Charles, said she, and at- 
tempting to spring towards him, she fell on the 
turf at his feet. 

* Elodie!’ cried the distracted prince, raising 
the unfortunate girl, ‘do I behold you here ?— 
Heavenly powers ! how has she faded through 
sufferings ? yet how angelic is her beauty " 

* They watched me,’ said the Orphan, wildly , 
but in spite of their efforts, sleep at last closed 
their eyes. In a moment of delirium, I escaped 
from them, for | wished to die here. Charles, 
pursued she, in a more collected manner, ‘ ! had 
@ presentiment that we should meet again. Here 
on this spot, did Elodie make the first avowal of 
love, and here will she bid her last farewell to 
life’ 

* No,’ cried Charles vehemently, ‘ no, from this 
moment no power shall separate me from my E- 
Jodie, no, not even the grave itself’ 

‘If my strength had permitted it,’ resumed the 
Orphan, in a feeble and expiring accent, * I should 
have gone to the wild mountain Alas! | was so 
happy at the hermitage. I fancied that inexora- 
ble death could not reach me there. Love would 
never have suffered the tomb to open for me.— 
The breath of jove is so warm! Is it not life 
itself!” 

‘Oh! talk not of dying" interrupted the ag- 
onized Charles, ‘speak of love only. Let us re- 
turn to the hermitage; thou desirest to be there 
Thou art not able to walk : these arms shal! bear 
thee thither. There Heaven is compassionate : 
there will Nature sinile on us—thither Love 
sucimons his votaries, there happiuess awaits us!" 

* Happiness !’ repeated Elodie, ‘oh! yes—hap- 
piness was there let us go” 

She endeavored to rise; but the coldness of 
death had penetrated her veins. Her sight grew 
dim—she fell back —‘ Charles !’ she said, faintly, 
‘a fatal curse divides us:—no: I shall never 
reach the hermitage: J feel I shall never again 
behold the wild mountain. Ob! why did I ever 
leave it?’ : 

Her voice was scarcely audible, and the prince 
drew her, fainting, from the melancholy grove 
Love, fury, despair, and deliriam raged in his 
distracted soul. 

‘Stay '' cried Elodie, recovering her senses, 
*oh! my beloved, stop! Can {I behold from 
hence the wild mountain? Can I see the solitary 
hut? Oh, Death' spare me an instant! graut 
me one look at that Elysium on earth! one last 
sigh— 

‘ Rlodie! Elodie cried Charles, yielding to 
the bitterness of despair, ‘ Ob! speak not thus. 
My strength fails me; you break my heart! 
Think not,? continued he, ashe placed her ona 
bank of turf, ‘think not of the curse’ Anselmo 
is prepared to retract it, and has promised to 
wnite us Heaven is at length appeased: and, 
hen Elodie’s strength will permit her to return 
altar, Anselmo, in the name of the All- 
“el, will bestow his blessings on Charles 
test beloved, 

*Weeat do I hear!’ said the Orphan, ‘ dost 
thou that Heaven is appeased ?—shall L be 
thy bride ?—may we yet be happy ” 

e countenance of Elodie became animated ; 
her heart beat with violence: aslight blush tinged 
her cheek, and a ray of joy beamed on her woe- 
worn features. The dying Orphan was once 
more the beauteous Maiden of Underlach, and 
the hopes of Charles revived. ‘ Yes!’ cried he, 
with transport, ‘in the hermitage of the moun- 
tain we sbali again taste of happiness.’ 

‘ Charles,’ said Elodie, rising with difficulty, 
* these are exquisite moments of bliss! a sweet 
enchantment steals over ny senses; never oh 
















never have [I loved the so dearly. Open thy 
ars my beloved to thy betrothed. Let me hear 
thy voice. Oh Charles! let me feel thy heart 
beat against mine, let me inhale thy breath, let 
me be saved by thee" 





=—————— 





The innocent maiden was encircled by the 
[ome of her husband, who passionately pressed 
her to his heart. As her head reposed on his 
bosom, a gentle sigh escaped her lips, and she 
| Pronounced the name of the Recluse. Charles 
thought that his beloved was saved—alas! she 
had ceased to live. 

The unfortunate Duke of Burgundy uttered a 
lamentable cry; Elodie wasno more' He laid 
the corps of the adored Orphan on the tomb of 
Hersta!l, and, rolling in frenzy on the earth, bit 
the dust in all the fury of delirium He tore his 
hair, and with his clenched hands mutilated his 
features The eyes of Elodie were closed—all 
was over. The only ray which could illume his 
his existence was forever extinguished. Chaos, 
terror and, annihilation, surrounded bim with 
their dark horrors. Alas Charles the Bold, fated 
to endure a martyrdom of existence, had fallen 
frow the height of human felicity, and was suffer. 
ing the pangs of a broken heart. He was desti- 
ned to traverse the valley of misfortune, and to 
feel the bitterness of despair. 

A dreadful state of immobility succeeded this 
‘violent access of madness, and Charles, for a few 
moments seemed te have joined his beloved in 
the mansions of eternal peace Suddenly he 
raised his brow, which bled from his s«lf inflicted 
wounds. Ata short distance from the prince 
knelt a priest, who was praying with fervour, and 
shedding bitter tears on the inanimate body of 
Elodig 

‘Barbarian!’ cried Charles, rising with fury, 
as he recognised Anselmo; ‘ Dost thou weep ? 
Dost thou lament her whom thou hast slain? her 
whom thou hast precipitated to the tomb? Fly, 
mouster' thy pity is new outrage! Fly, lest I 
add another crime to those already registered a- 
gainst me! Thus do I sacrifice thee to her 
manes. I cannot rejoin her till vengeance be ap- 
peased.” 

Ashe concluded these words, he seized an e- 
normous stone, which marked a bouvadery near 
the tomb of Herstall ; and like the sanguivary 
vulture, preparing to pounce on the defenceless 
bird, the prince raised the deadly missile over 
the head of Anselmo ; 

‘ Strike,’ said the old man, calmly and with- 
out bending his venerable head. ‘ Strike, mise- 
rable being, and thus separate thyself, forever, 
from her thou hast adored.’ 

Awed by the tone of the pastor, by his resig- 
nation, his courage, and the sublime expressio: 
of his countenance, Charles pausea. ‘ No,’ cri- 
ed he, throwing from him the murderous stone ; 
‘even in death, Elodie rules my soul Thou 
shalt not perish. Crimes and vengeance are hor- 
rible in her eyes. She is there! and I will not 
profane the air her breath has sanctified. Her 
last sigh whispers around me She speaks, I 
hear her. Elodie, oh my beloved, reply. Dost 
thou not cry Hold ” 

Throwing himself distractedly on the ground, 
beside the departed maiden, he exclaimed ‘Elo- 





die, answer me: it is thy lover who calls thee.’ 

The venerable pastor shared the agonizing e- | 
motions of Charles. ‘ Elodie,’ cricd he, in his) 
turn; ‘tutelary angel, wilt thou not answer, 
bim? Oh, thou whom he adored, look down | 
from the abodes of the blessed, and pour into the | 
wounds of this unfortunate, the balm of consola- 
tion.’: 

As he uttered this affecting prayer. the prince, 
gazed on the priest with astonishment. With, 
eyes bathed in tears andraised toheaven An- 
selmo implored divine mercy in behalf of Charles. 
With his silver lair, his pious attitude, and bis 
inspired tones, he looked like the Father of the | 








desert, conversing with the Almighty . or the | 
Apostle of the Gospel, recalling the infidel soul | 
to his God 





man, hast thou then forgotten thy anathema? 

‘I think but of thy misfortunes,’ replied the 
priest, with energy. ‘ Charies, it bas pleased 
God to separate thee for a #me from the angel 
who was deputed to bring thee back to the paths 
of virtue Wilt thou, then disappoint the hopes 
of heaven? Wilt thou, by guilty fury, and by an 
impious end—wilt thou again plunge in the 
abyss? Shall the adored spirit who calls thee, 
shed tears even in the dwellings of immortal hap- 
piness ?’ 

‘ Does she call me ” wildly exclaimed Charles - 
and turning up bis eyes towards the monumen- 
tal cross, he fancied he saw a luminous ray de- 
scendon the Orphan of the Monastery. The 
features of Elodie shone with supernatural lustre 

The grove was embalmed with a cloud of in. 
cence, and a celestial voice from above seemed 
to pronounce the name of Charles. 

* Anselmo,’ said the prince, in ecstaey, ‘ she 
has spoken. She awaits me, but who will remove 
the obstacles which separate me from her’? Who 
will open the gates of heaven ” ‘* Who, replied 
Anselmo, with holy enthusiasm: ‘ he who as the 
successor of the Apostle, received the power to 
condemn and to absolve, to bind and to loosen— 
the minister of the Lord, even Anselmo himself.’ 

‘Thou barbarian!” cried Charles, starting 
back with horror. 

* God of mercies,’ resamed Anselmo, ‘ call to 
thyself this unfortunate being—What can thy 
feeble minister achieve without thy help tn- 
spire me with thy divine grace, and let the wa- 
tersof eternal life flow from the barren rock. 
Let the light of heaven beam on the darkened 
desert. Let the words of peace and health pen- 
etrate to the heart of Charles, and oh, if a victim 
be required, let me die to save him.’ 

‘God of Eledie"™ impetuously interrupted 
Charles, subdued by an unknown power, impel- 
led by an irresistible feeling, ‘are not my crimes 
sufficiently expiated? Well, then, the last. the 
most cruel edort of human virtue shal! be made. 
I will fall at the feet of him who has bereft me of 
all that I . who has taken from me more 
than life. I willimplore absolution of the being 
who has been the most barbarous of mankind. 
I will call the murderer of Elodie Father / 

* Minister of heaven,’ continued he, kneeling 


before Anselmo, ‘retract thine anathema, and 


: 


remove the barrier which divides me from Elodie. 
Absolve Charles of Burgundy. Open to him the 
gates of immortality. Bless me, oh my Father.* 

As he pronounced the last words, his voice 
was almost inaudible. The sacrifice was con- 
summated, his strength failed him, and the un- 
fortunate Charles sank at the foot of the cross. 

‘Sovereign disposer of mercies” exclaimed 
Anselmo, in all the enthusiasm of the Christian 
faith, * I feel that thou art appeased: thy celes- 
tial fire has decended on the soul of thy servant, 
who inspired by thee, absolves the guilty.” The 
pastor of the faithful paused a few moments, an? 
seemed to be listening to the voice of his Crea- 
tor. ‘Charles of Bargundy.’ resumed he, in an 
almost superhuman voice, thy remorse has pro- 
pitiated the Eternal, thy sufferinzs have expia- 
ted thy crimes. In the name of the God of Mer- 
cy! in the name of the Redeemer, thy sins are 
forgiven thee’ ™ 

While he spoke, his eyes sparkled, his brow 
was radiant and his white hair resembled a daz- 
zling cirelet of glory. So looked St. John, illa- 
mining the desert ; or Elijahon Mount Carmel, 
preparing to ascend to the regions of bliss. 


(To be Continued.) 
a 


Wicked men sometimes do good actions. Itis 
an experiment, They are curious to know whe- 





‘Thou prayest for me,’ said the prince ina 
deep tone. but upmixed with anger. ‘ Cruel 





ther goodness be followed by those rewards 
which good pretend. 
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FOR THE LADIES LITERARY CABINET. ing of happiness without the girl of his| 
. i any affections, he had deprived himself of 
ety: syecgannleh life—by others, that he had departed for 
OR THE VICTIMS OF REVENGE. ; ’ 
a foreign land, there to mourn in secret) 
a er coske ie — — ea d his disappointed love. But no—he re- | 
ounts, that but now in sunspine p ’ . : 
_ Is the congealing pang, that seizes mained concealed, seeking to destroy 
“ The trusting-bosom,—when betrayed.” that happiness of which he could not! 
Hy Moore. j|ihaveashare. His love was no obstacle: 
he had never loved her ; it was not her 


On the banks of a rapid river, where | 
fertility displayed all its beauties, and || person that he sought, but her money 
that he worshipped ; and to that he 


the rich foilage of the forest gave soft- 
ness to the scene, dwelt the lovely Mary || would have sacrificed his honour, and. 
his friends. 


Hamilton. Her form was the centre of 
Mary had refused him her hand, ¥e-' 


every beauty, and her bosom the recep- 
tacle of innocence and content. Herlicause she loved another. There was 
one who occasionally visited at her 


affections were courted by all : for they 
fondly thought that to whom she united} house, upon whom her aflections were 
placed. His form wasyelegant, and he 


herself happiness must follow. 
Among the many votaries of beauty || combined beauty with strength of intel- 
lect. The penetrating girl had disco- 


who aspired to her hand, there was one 
vered his virtues—had dwelt upon his. 


who seemed particularly desirous of be- 
coming her husband. The name of this || beauty—had admired, and loved him. | 
This was soon perceived by the 
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pretended lover was Roland. He was 
tall and thin, and his long dark hair hung 
in luxuriant-curls about his forehead.— 
His face was far from being ugly, but 
there was a certain character of malig- 
uity about it ‘that ill accorded with the 
feelings of a lover. Though he made 
no secret of his seeming passion for 
Mary, and spoke of her in terms of 
rapturous and eager admiration, yet it 
was observed by some, that when he 
thought himself unseen, his lip would 
curl: as if the prospect of success, 
changed the feeling of love into those 
of haughty contempt. It was not long 
before he declared to her venerable 
father his passion for his daughter. The 
unsuspecting old man thanked him for 
the honour he intended his family, and 
indulged him with the hope that he 

would obtain his daughter’s consent. 
Without the least doubt of success, 
he addressed her—relates the conver- 
gation he had had with her father, and 
with boldness requested her to name 
the day when his happimess should be 
complete, and a union take place be- 
tween them. Ina respectful but deter- 
mined manner, Mary offered to him her 
friendship, but modestly refused her love. 
He reasoned with her—he intreated— 
but she was unmoved; and dropping 
some obscure hints of vengeance he re- 
tired, and for a time was seen no more. 
it was thought by some, that despair- 


loved each other and confessed it ; and 
the hearts of both beat high with happi- 
ness at the confession. The glow of 


ration. Neither did they attempt to 
conceal their affections—it would have 
been useless if they had ; for the soft 
blush of Mary, when she heard the name 
of Edward, would have deelared that he 
was not indifferent to her: and when 
disappointed in seeing him, the anxious 
trembling of her full red lip would have 
told she loved him. 

The wheels of time rolled sviftly on 
their course, and the day was fixed that 
should crown tbeir happiness with 
anion ; when suddenly an event as un- 
expected as unheard of, put a stop te 
their dreams of happiness. Edward re- 
ceived a letter requesting that bis visits 
with Mary should cease. With surprise 
he carried the letter to her father, sus- 
pecting it to be a forgery ; but from his 
own mouth he heard the request, that 
he should leave his house. He asked 
the reason. The old man replied, * Jt 
is mockery, sir, to ask.—My daughter 
does not wish the company of a villain,”” 
The indignation of offended virtue, 











youth, and Edward’s heart was not long, 
in receiving the image of Mary, and che-, 


| 


rishing it with the utmost delight. They 


; 


delight overspread their features when! 
together, and melancholy damped their | 
spirits when necessity compelled a sepa- | 


| 
| 


| 
} 


| 








whispered Edward to punish these rn 
slanders upon the person of Mr, Hamil. 
ton ; but the big tear of unfeigned sorrow 
that trembled in his eye, softened the 
feeling as it arose ; and quelled the ap. 
gry passions that at first agitated his bo. 
som. He lét the house with a deter. 
mination to write to Mary. He did 
write ; but his letter was returned to 
him unopened. 

He suspected that his misfortunes 
were owing to Roland, and his SUSpi- 
cions were well founded. The emissg. 
ries of this fiend, had informed him of 
the happiness of his rival, and he 
employed one of the most profligate 
to blast it forever. He had caused 
one, under the mark of friendship, to 
inform Mary that the declarations of 
Edward were false ; that he had given 
his hand to another and abandoned her, 


‘and that if she consulted her own inter. 


est, she would banish him from her 
thoughts. 

The first part of this infamous asser- 
tion, the unsuspecting girl was so credu- 
lous as to believe, and the advice con- 
tained in the latter, with heart rending 
emotions she determined to follow. But 
she overrated her power ; the image of 
Edward was so deeply imprinted on her 
heart, that though the hand of time 
swept over, yet it could not destroy it; 
and notwithstanding the suspicions, and 
the slanders that were cast upon it, it 
still reigned there as powerful, as bright, 
and as beloved as before, She thought 
of him, of her prospects, and of her mis- 
fortune, till despair drove from her 
bosom every desire of life, and, over- 
come with the contending emotions 0 
love and disappointment, she formed 
plan of self destruction, and departed to 
execute it. 

Over the widest part of the river, 
where the heavy waves foamed, ané 
frothed beneath, hung a precipice, S¢ 
high, that the bravest of the neighboring 
hunters trembled as they approached 
the brink of it, and the village peasanté 
willingly abandoned it to the wild cha 
mois that gambled upon its top. It was 
here, that the despairing girl had deter- 
mined to go, and bury her sorrows and 
her wrongs, in the waves beneath 

It was night. 


The moon had been | 
covereu with thin fleeces of clouds—but 
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they were past; and she shone upon 
the earth, with a full and uninterrupted 
light. Edward was wandering near the 
house which contained his beloved Ma- 
ry, when he saw a form glide softly from 
the mansion, and pursue its course to- 
wards the dreadful rock. Surely it was 
Mary, thought he, and breathless, and 
silent, he followed her footsteps. 


She arrived at the place, and ascend- 
ed the promontory. Standing erect up- 
on its edge, she offered up a short pray- 
er to heaven,—gave one lingering logk 
upor the calm scene around her, and one 
moment more was about to spring into 
the abyss below, when Edward darted 
forward like lightning, and caught her 
in his arms. 

He had watched her as she stood be- 
fore him ; her long hair dishevelled and 
falling wildly about her face, and every 
movement evincing her desperate inten- 
tion of self destruction. H+ clasped the 
lovely mourner in a transport to his bos- 
om. He unfolded the falsehoods, with 
which she had been deceived, and vin- 
dicated himself in her eyes. The pros- 
pect of happiness again opened before 
him as he gazed in tenderness upon her, 
when suddenly, by an unseen hand he 
was struck to the ground, and for an in- 
stant was insensible to all around. him. 
At length recovering from the blow he 
had recived, he heard the wildest shrieks 
of despair, and his eye glanced towards 
the brink of the precipice. 

He saw the white fold of a garment 
disappear over the side, and a fragment 
of it hung quivering on its point. To 
rise and bend over the steep was the 
work of a single instant ; he saw anoth- 
er form bending over it, but he heeded 
it not, a sight so.terrible met his view 
as to engross all his senses: He beheld 
Mary tumbling swiftly down the preci- 
pice, now striking against one part of the 
rock, then against another, until at length, 


she reached the surface, rested a mo-| 


ment upon the wave, and sunk slowly in- 


to its bosom, while the white foam of, 


the surge curled as if in triumph over| 
its victim. 

He stood gazing on the spot where 
the body of the innocent girl had disap- 
peared. The moon beamed sufficiently 


bright for him to see it distinctly. Sud- 
denly a white form is seen to rise, and 





| 
| 


consoling. 


she again appears before him, her hand 
is raised above the surface, and her fin- 
gers extended as if seeking for help.— 
She remained for an instant and then 
sunk again forever. 

The vengeance of Roland had hurled 
her from the precipice, bearing with her 
the hopes of the unhappy Edward. 
The last view his straining eyes caught 
of his beloved, was the last moment of 
reason’s empire in his mind. 

The stillness of the air was, was unin- 
terrupted by a single breeze : but its 
silence was soon broken by his loud and 
vacant laugh.—He laughed, but it was 
a laugh of insanity.—He looked around 
him, but it was a glance of’despair.— 
Roland was standing by his side, with his 
vengeful eye fixed uponhim. The well 
known features of the monster met his 
gaze. ‘* Hah!” cried he, and he sprang 
upon the villian. With an iron grasp 
he clenched his throat. The murderer 
gasped, and blackened in the maniac’s 
hold. Edward looked fora moment up- 
on his distorted features, and then with 
an effort sprung with him from the cliff. 
A dreadful crashing was heard as their 
downward progress burried them along. 
The first shriek of horror, and the last 
‘piercing cry of despair rent the air— 
then, the dash of the billow upon which 


they had fallen——and all was silent as the 
grave. * * *% * * * HH & 


' Their bodies were never again seen, 
but their fate was viewed by a distant 


led his brow, he would often enlighten 
the tediousness of a winter evening's 


melancholy story of Eowanp anp Mary. 
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ESSAYIST, No. IV. 
IMAGINATION. 
“ Deceitful power! false, tho’ fair! 


“ Thou point’st, but ah! there’s nothing there,” 
Pope. 


Imagination is that power of the mind, 
which dresses reality in the robes of fic- 
tion, and paints visions to its possessor, | 
as ridiculous as they are false. It pro- 
duces different effects on different per-| 
sons: To the innocent, it is sweet and 
It adds to the pleasures, and 
sofvens the misfortunes, to which all are 





liable ; and like Hope, can create happi- 
ness within the walls of a prison, by 
dwelling on the beauties of the scenes 


wrthout. 


It pleases for a moment, but its gay 


‘visions soon melt away. Like the col- 
ours of the rainbow, it shows with splen- 
dour for an instant, but ere long fades 


from your sight. In the beginning of 


life, when the bosom is innocent, and 


young ; careless of danger, and unsvus- 


pecting of deceit, imagination has the 


‘greatest extent of power over the hu- 


man breast. It pierces, or seems to 
pierce, through the veil of futurity, and 
paints scenes of the most perfect happi- 
ness. It attracts the attention of youth 
from the real and solid comforts of the 
present, to the fascinating, but too often, 
deceitful pleasures of the future. The 
laurels of the great seem waiting their 


approach to blossom on their brows : 





shepherd boy, and when age had wrink- |, 


hour, by relating to his children the}, 





and every scene viewed through the 
medium of distance, is painted in colours 
more beautiful, than true. But time 
whitens their locks, and experience 
shows them their errors, and proves, 
that the visions of imagination are mor: 
pleasing than correct. 

The guilty are continually haunted by 
it, and to them, it is almost a suthcient 
punishment for their crimes. It con- 
verts the rustling of a leaf, into the voice 
of accusation, and a look of benevolence 
into a glance of contempt: from their 
waking occupations it drives every feel- 


their slumbers, one scene of despair.— 
Thus the guilty, though secure, are 
made miserable by its power ; and the 
innocent, though unfortunate, are made 
‘happier by its possession. 

| Upon some, imagination makes but a 
slight impression, they are blind to igs 
pleasures, and see only its deceit: they 
look with pity upon those, who possess 
and cherish it—who listen to its whis- 
pers,—and permit themselves to be made 
happy by its suggestion. Those whose 
‘educations are confined, and whose sen- 

timents are unaspiring, generally imbibe 

| prejudices against imagination ; and con 

demn its falsity, because they have nev- 
‘er known its sweets. Notwithstanding 
‘its promises sometimes prove false, still 
‘they confer happiness upon those who 
‘listen to them, and when it has deceived 
them once, it repays them by the pros- 


pect of something better. 
JUVENIS. 


ing of serenity, and makes the visions of 
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+ than 
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THE PHANTOM. 
A dream I had—I'd gladly deem it naught; 
Or fancy’s work ; or whim with folly fraught ; 
The vain and idle offspring of a mind, 
Where hate and indignation were combined; 
Or some tumultuous ferment of a soul, 
Where warring passions raged without control— 
But pictur'd in my mind the vision stayed, 
And let years roil—its colours ne'er will fade. 


I thought I walked—in twilight's lonely hour, 

When western clouds in painted figures lower 

O’er earth's sad face, and sighing seem to tell 

Their unfeigned sorrow at the sun's farewell— 

i thought I wandered on the silent strand 

Of noble Hudson, famed throughout our land : 

While climbing o’er rude piles of granite rock, 

Hurled from their seats by Nature's mightiest 
shock, 

I paused, sometimes to mark the western glow, 

Or catch a birds-eye view of scenes below ; 

Then standing on a bold commanding height, 

Enjoyed a grander, more majestic sight. 

Then long I wandered by a winding stream, 

That, murmuring, lured me ia my changeful 
dream: 

At length reclining on a moss-grown seat— 

The rumbling cascade foamed beneath my feet, 

And headlong dashing from its mountain-bed, 

In hurried plunges to the Hudson fled— 

Whilst love’s luxurious glow inflamed my soul, 

IT sung to her who only has control 

O’er all my thoughts—to whom I always fill— 

“ The mountaiu-daisy” of Halvcrnio-bill. 

But far away from ine that maiden roams, 

Yes, far, far distaat are our sep’rate homes; 

Yet brighter than the diamond is her eye, 

That only beams for love aud minstrelsy. 

Thus ran my thoughts to scenes too fondly lov'd, 

To happier times, and hearts ulready prov‘d : 

When from a thicket that embraced my right, 

A hellish spectre stalked, to blast my sight. 

The wandering spirit seemed enraged to meet 

A heedless mortal near his lone retreat, 

And starting from my wond'ring gaze he fled 

Back to the path that through the covert led. 

A moment's pause—the figure re-appeared ; 

Stretched forth his arin; bis cursed head uprear'd, 

And beck'ning with a wand, that coustant use 
had worn, 

He seened to cat] me to some haunt forlorn. 

Resolved to follow, | was about to rise—— 

A voice behind me “Shun the PHANTOM” 
cries. 

In hollow tones the words sung in my ears, 

But turning round, no blastivg form appears— 

The voice still continued, “ Hark to me! 

Ye seek destruction when ye follow—Z**** 

He is the evil- genius of this place ; 

Such is his hatred to the human race, 

That if he gets you once within his pow’r, 

Your tormeuts will increase with ev'ry hour, 

Sbun then the Phantom with the utmost care, 

But chiefly shun bim when the twilight's near. 


For when the sun shines bright, the shamefaced 
elf, 

All conscience-smitten never shows himself : 

Remember then my advice,” the voice cries, 

* Let not that Z****: be up before you rise— 

Shun, then, the Phantom at the morning's dawn, 

You'll always know him by bis figure wan.” 

Thus spoke the Adviser, and my slumber broke, 

{woke to light of day—to light awoke. 
JULIAN. 

West-Point. 
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TO H. 


There's a “ something” that beams in the glance 
of thine eye, 

There’s a feeling of bliss in the calm of thy sigh, 

And there’s “ something” that tells to this bosom 
alone, 

That the warmth of thy heart, but responds to 
mine own. 


When thou saidst that thy feelings were free 
from alarin, 

And that friendship or love had no power to 
charm 

The blush that denied it, thy bosom confess'd, 

And thy cheek iu deep crimson betrayed all the 
rest. 


Didst thou think to deceive me in bidding despair 
Bring each pang to this heart, and corrode it 


with care, 

Didst thou think that in knowing and loving 
thee more, 

I could aught in this vale, but thine image 
adore? 


No! these are the weapons which others have 
used, 
And endeavouring to try us, themselves have 
abused ; 
Then no longer dear H.... the blest hour post- 
pone, 
But give bliss to a heart, that has long been 
thy own. 
UNCLE ADAM. 
West. Point, April 198. 1822. 
Little bit-of-a-garret. 
— -__ 
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TO A LADY WHO ASKED WHAT LOVE 
WAS. 


Then is thy heart so very cold 
As not to feel that even 

Which bards of every age have call’d 
—A feeling born in heaven? 


| 








a 


An orb, whose radiance shines above 
From ‘neath the horizon! 





Then ask me not what all should know, 
The seal of fife is love, 
A warmth of heaven,—a bliss below, 
A type of joys above! 
EUSTACE. 
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TO A LADY WHO WISHED FOR A 
STORM WHILE ON THE WATER. 


O, ask not what thy beaming eyes 
Can rouse within the heart, 

Or what thy smile can soon appease 
With supernatural art! 


But if thou ask’st an wrial storm, 
Blow !—blow ye tempests blow‘ 

Albeit thy howl may spread alarm, 
But Delia wants it so! 


Thiue ire her smile can soon assuage, 
Then bare thy sable arm! 
For tho’ the troubled waters rage— 
She'll lull them toa calm! 
HAROLD. 
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TO THE STEAM BOAT. 
Away o’er the wave, to the prison I dwell in, 
Yet oh! bear not too swiftly thy victim away, 
As | once fervently blest thy once rapid career- 
ing, 
I now curse thy swift c2il—for I cannot delay. 
When in distance | ranged from the home of my 
soul, 
My hopes on thy ficetness too fondly were. 
bent. 
—Ahb! who shall necessity’s mandates controul, 
And I sigh that in vain all thy speed has been 
lent. 


Oh! "tis bard to enjoy for a moment, then part 
With friends long endeared to the bosom; but 
then 
’Tis as hard to reflect in the warmth of the heart, 
That years must go bye, ere I'll see them 


again. 


Oh! ye dearest of all, this lone bosom can know 
I go from each scene of enchantment and bliss, 

And the pangs that I feel thus to leave ye in woe, 
Are all that remains—save the mem'ry of this. 


Seasons will flourish, and flowers will bloom 
Round the home where happiness lingers be- 


hind, 
But the heart of the exile will know but the 








And are thine eyes so very blind, 
As not tosee in mine 

A tacit language.—warm—refin'd, 
Which seems to beam on thine’ 


What were this life bereft of love ? 
A sky without a sup, 


C 


gloom, 
Which the thought of your absence atill leaves 
on his mind. 


Oh, why are the feelings of friendship—of love, 
Made so often to torment the heart where they 
live; 


>. 
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Or why the sensations of hope from above, 
Thus crushed in their bloom, by the glew 
which they give. 


Then away o'er the wave, to the prison I dwell 
in, 
Bark of the weary, the wounded in mind, 
And next when so swift to my home thou'rt re- 
turning, 
Bear with thee the sigh of the pris ner behind. 
UNCLE ADAM. 
Little-bit-of-a-garret, West- 
Point, April, 1822. 
———_—— 


NEW-YORK, 
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(> Those of our subscribers who eontemplate 
shifting their residence on the Ist of May next, 
will be pleased to give notice at the Cabinet 
office, No. 30 William-street, previous to that 
time, that their numbers may be served by the 
carriers as usual. 


in our next No we shall finish the interesting 
romance, (The Recluse) which has for a series 
of weeks, occupied so great a portion of our pa- 
per. Its length we trast is a sufficient apology 
to our patrons, for devoting so great a portion of 
our paper to it, to the exclusion of other matter, 
in order to conclude with our volume, which also 
expires the next number. 





The Theatre.—Last evening, for the first! 
time in this city, was presented, the me'o dra-| 
matic opera of the Russian Impester, or the 
siege of Smolensko. 

On this evening, for the benefit of the author, 
will be presented the new melo drama, called the 
Rose of Arragon. The following is a brief out- 
line of this new piece, written by Samuel B. H. 
Judah, of this city, and which was presented for 
the first time, on Thursday evening of last 
week :— 

“A Prince of Arragon having fallen in love 
with a peasant maid, quits @is court in bumble 
disguise, and in secret, (leaving a Regent in his 
stead) and woos and wins his love—the treach- 
erous Regent, desirous of empire, endeavours 
by every means in his power to seize upon the 
crown, obtains a decree, that unless the Prince 
appears, to take his throne by St. Mark’s eve, he 
may assume the regal garb. In the meanwhile 


the Prince having obtained the consent of her 
parents, prepares to make the levely Rose of Judge of the United States’ Court in East Flori- 


Arragon his bride, determining, if she prove 
worthy, to advance ber to the throne. 


On the 


mining to sacrifice him upon the scaffold. But! 
the father of the man, who, heart-broken had 
endeavoured to ~.sist their escape in vain, ob- 
tains from the Prince his signet ring, by which 
he induces the Governor of the next town to 
afford succor to his sovereign’s rescue, by mak- 
ing prisoners of the monks who are going to the 
tyrant’s marriage, and assuming their garb; the 
soldiers of the Prince enter in safety the Regent's 
castle, who fell in the engagement that follows, 
by the hand of the peasant girl, who nerved to 
desperation by seeing her father overcome and 
about to be sacrificed to the monster's vengeance, 
snatches a dagger from his girdle and stabs him 
to the heart.” 
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The melancholy information mentioned in our | 
last, of the death of Mrs. Smalley, and which 
was announced in some of our city papers, we 
understand is incorrect. She is not only alive, 
but isin good health. 


ae 


The following extract of a letter to a gentle- 
man in this city, published in the Evening Post, 
will show with what anxiety the literati of Eu- 
rope, wait for the productions of our distinguish_ 
ed countryman InvinG '!— 


“Mr. Washington Irving is uow correcting 
the sheets of bis new work, ‘ Bracebridge- Hall, 
which Murray bas given him a thousand guineas 
for! and a delightful book it will be. There is) 
as much anxiety for its appearance, as there 
would be fora novel of Scott's, or a poem of By- 
ron’s. There is also a very clever book just 
publishd bere, ‘ Europe, by a citizen of the 
United States, which is highly thought _ of. 
The North American Review is also circulating 
freely, and bas obtained great reputation; so 
that our Edinburgh Reviewers would be rather 
ashamed to ask now. as they once did, ‘In the 
four quarters of the globe, who reads an Amer- 
ican book ?” 


Among works preparing for publication in 
England we observe, Specimens of the American 
Poets; with Biographical and Critical Netices, 
and a Preface. In one vol, 8vo. 


Mr. Godeau, the celebrated rope-dancer, in 
ascending to the gallery of the Circus, on Wed- 
nesday evening last, fell from the rope at the 
height of about 20 feet, and was severely inju- 
red. 


William P. Duvall, of Kentucky, recently 


da, has been appointed by’the President, with 
the consent of the Senate, to be Governor of the 











bridal day, the wedding procession is met by 
the Regent, who becoming violently enamoured 


with the bride, endeavours to get her in his 
power, when he recognizes the Prince in his 
lowly habiliments, and forcibly seizes upon 
Having 
them thus within his grasp, he by false hopes of 
sparing her lover’s life, gains the girl’s consent 


both and bears them to his castle. 


to become his bride; but treacherously deter- 


Territory of Florida. 


The honourable John Phillips has been elected 


mayor of the city of Boston. . Out of 2661 votes, 
he had 2464. 


Charles Ingersoll is re-appointed Attorney of 
the United States for the District of Pennsyl- 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, — 
Several favours are received and filed for out 
vext. “ Juvenis’ is received, also the lines of 
“ Amicus ” 





- 


MARRIED, 


On Tuesday evening last, by the Rey. Mr. 
Stafford, Capt. James Davis, to Miss Abigail 
Sisson, both of New-London, Con. 

On Saturday evening last, by the Rey, My. 
Mason, Mr. Joseph Hill, to Miss Frances |. 
Beck, all of this city. 

On the same evening, by Rev. Mr. Lyell, Mr, 
Gilbert Roe, to Mrs. Mary Roe, both of this 
city. 

On the same evening, by the Rev. McClay, 
Mr. Robert Gilmore, to Miss Caroline Lowden, 
all of this city. 

On Sunday evening last, by the Rey. P.N, 
Strong, Joseph Kerr, Esq. to Miss Mary Louisa 
Waugh. 

On Monday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. 
Lyell, Mr. Samuel Crookes, of Yorkshire, Eng, 
to Miss Eliza B. Crookes, daughter of the late’ 
Mr. John Crookes, formerly one of the editors 
of the Mercantile Advertiser. 

On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Schoel- 
fer, Mr. John David Wolfe, to Miss Dorothea 
Ann Lorillard, daughter of Peter Lorillard, 
Esq all of this city. 

On the same evening, by the Rev. John Knox, 
Mr. John Phyfe, jr. to Miss Jane M’Niesh, all 
of this city. 
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DIED, 


On Sunday afternoon last, Mrs. Agnes Watson, 
aged 76 years. 

On Saturday morning last, after a lingering 
illness, Miss Jane Fendon. 

In Sussex county, Delaware, Joho Collins, 
Esq. Governor of that state. 

At Augusta, Geo, by suicide, Dr. L. de Beau- 
regard, of that city. 
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LETTER-PRESS PRINTING. 
PaAMPHLETs, Carnps, Hanppiiis, CiRcl 
LaRs, &e &e. executed with neatness and dis- 
patch, at the office of the Ladies’ Literary Ca- 
binet, No. 30 William-st. directly opposite the 
Post office. 


g¢7 Subscriptions for the Cabinet, re 
ceived at the publisher's offices No. 15 Cedar 
street, and No. 30 William-st. directly oppos" 
the Post-Office. 


———_—_—— 
——————_—_— 
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PRINTED AND PUBLISHED 
BY NATHANIEL SMITH & CO. 
At No. 15 Cedar-street, and 30 W illiam-streel 
direetly opposite the Post-Office ; to whom 
communications (post paid) may be 
addressed. al 
Terms, 4 dolls. per year —Country subscribers 








Vania. 





to pay in advance. 



































































